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In order to understand the Hebrew Bible it is necessary 
to comprehend the concept of sacred history. To comprehend 
sacred history it is necessary to be familiar with the variant 
types of ontologies, or philosophies of being. Basically there 
are two types of ontologies: the "nature only" ontology, which 
claims the natural world is the only reality, and the "nature 
plus" ontology, which holds that in addition to the natural 
physical world, there is a super-natural, metaphysical world 
of being. One type of "nature plus" ontology, known as 
Greek-Oriental eternalism, maintains a dualism between the 
natural world, viewed as temporal, less than ultimate and not 
really real, and the super-natural world, seen as the ultimate 
really real timeless eternal behind nature. A second type, 
on which Israelite faith is founded, views both the natural 
and super-natural world as real and good. While the super- 
natural world is ultimate and the natural world arises out of 
it, the natural world is not devalued in any way, as in Greek- 
Oriental eternalism. On the contrary, this ontology sees the 
natural world as participating in and fulfilling in some 
Mysterious way the plan of the super-natural world and perceives 
Ssuper-natural reality as ruling over and being actively involved 
with the natural. 

Depending on which ontology one subscribes to, one will 
have a widely differing view of self and history. Heathenism, 
for instance, perhaps the oldest expression of a "nature only" 
ontology, views the self as an impediment to blessed unity with 


nature and, as Herberg puts it, “assimilates man's time (history) 
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to nature's time" (34). In Greek-~Oriental eternalism the self 
has no place in ultimate eternal reality and history is 
devaluated as it exists only in the less than ultimate temporal 
realm. Israelite faith, on the other hand, sees man's self 
as a "psychophysical unity, really and truly part of nature, 
yet transcending it by virtue of his 'spirit'" (Herberg, 34). 
Because of their ontological starting point and multi-dimensional 
concept of the human person, the Israelites were able to discern 
a pattern to history and, according to Maimonides, were the 
first to give the world a philosophy of history (Silver, 13). 
Sacred history understands history to be the unfolding 
in space and time of an immanent divinely planned moral process. 
But this process is not indifferent to human participation. 
Instead it is deeply concerned with humanity's creative 
functioning within this process and, in particular, with Israel's 
special historical role. All history is written and interpreted 
from a certain viewpoint and the viewpoint of sacred history 
is the faith that God is active in history and ‘the belief that 
God becomes known in the concrete affairs and relationships 
of people" (Anderson, 25). Secular history, on the other hand, 
would maintain a one world, "nature only" ontology and not make 
use of any super-natural reality in the interpretation of 
historical events. 
Because sacred history is the interpretation of historical 
events through the eyes of faith, it shares elements of both 
fictional story and actual history, and can be thought of as 


a "history-like story" or a "story-like history". As Anderson 
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stresses, "there is no razor sharp enough to separate these 
dimensions of the biblical narrative" (19). Barr notes four 
ways in which this sacred history/story is both similar to and 
different from secular history. One similarity is that the 
story of sacred history is unitary and cumulative, as is a 
secular history. A second likeness is that sacred history, 
like secular, is located within a chronological framework and 


set against a time scale. A third similarity is that certain 


segments of the sacred history narrative provide "a fairly 
reliable source of historical evidence for the period in which 
the narrative is set". A fourth similarity is that certain 
segments of sacred history "can be counted as coming close to 
certain respects of actual history writing", meaning "not only 
that the narrative contains evidence that can be used by the 
modern historian but also that the writer himself had some of 
the attributes of a historian" (6-7). 

As for the differences, one way in which the sacred history 
narrative differs from secular historical writing is that it 
“contains within itself large elements which no one seriously 
considers as history and which belong rather to the area of 
myth and legend" (e.g. creation, the flood, etc.). Second, 
the sacred history narrative jumps between describing events 
either through factors of human causation (e.g. Joseph's brothers 
selling him into slavery) or those of divine intervention (e.g. 
the plagues of Egypt). Third, there are motives operating in 
sacred history which are other than historical. These include 


aetiological motivation, which attempts to explain how, though 
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a past event, something came to be as it now is (e.g. how Bethel 
was named such), and paradigmatic thinking, which "provides 
analogies in which experience, past or future, can be understood 
and expressed (e.g. how romantic love parallels God's love of 
Israel). I would add to these two a third motive known as 
eponymous writing, in which stories about Israel's ancestors 

are merged with the later activities of that ancestor's tribe 
(e.g. the stereotypical appearance and behavior of Esau's 
descendants being attributed to Esau himself). Fourth, Israel's 
sacred history lacks "critical evaluation of sources and reports" 
(Barr, 7-8). 

Interpreting the Hebrew Bible as sacred history is very 
different from an ahistorical or fundamentalist approach to 
Scripture. A fundamentalist interpreter would view the creation 
account as literal fact, for example, and believe that the first 
five books of the Bible were dictated word for word by God to 
Moses. As such, he/she would not make use of any of the methods 
of historical analysis and other Biblical methodologies available 
to see how the Hebrew Bible as we now have it emerged slowly 
over time as the Israelites rethought God's action in their 
lives. Fundamentalism views the Bible as God's directly revealed 
account of humanity and the world, whereas in sacred history 
Scripture is considered to be humanity's divinely inspired 
account of God's on-going presence and workings in the world. 

Central to all of Israelite sacred history is the Exodus 
from Egypt. In fact, this one event can be thought of as the 


real starting point of Israelite history. Prior to the Exodus 
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cultural and religious traditions among the tribes of Israel 

were focused around a single person or clan. Afterwards, "every 
text speaks of a nation unified by faithfulness to God who 
chooses them for a special role. There now become two clear 
focal points: a single God and a single people bound together 
for better or worse" Boadt 155). The saving experience of Exodus 
is a root-experience or epoch-making event, being a "decisive 
past event" with a "public, historical character" which is 
"reenacted in the community of faith as a present reality" 
(Anderson, 25). To this day Jews remember and relive the Exodus 
experience in the annual celebration of Passover. This points 
out a crucial dimension to sacred history not yet fully 
addressed, "the personal appropriation of the biblical story" 

so as to "reenact within the worshipping community the crucial, 
redemptive event of the story so that the past is contemporized" 
(Herberg, 65). And the crucial redemptive event in the story 

of Israel is their liberation from Egyptian oppression by their 
God, YHWH. According to Exod. 14:31, it was after YHWH's parting 
of the Red Sea that Israel believed in YHWH and in Moses. 

This divine act of liberation is the lens through which 
Israel came to envision their entire past and future. One can 
catch a glimpse of this process of Israel rethinking its own 
past in light of the Exodus experience by comparing an early 
Israelite summary of YHWH's action in history with a much later 


one. Deut. 26:5-9, written circa the 12th century B.C., has 


three historical themes: 1) the Israelite patriarch Jacob, "a 


wandering Aramean"; 2) the Israelites in and out of Egypt; 3) 
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the conquest of Canaan. Neh. 9:6-17, written circa the 4th 
century B.C., has greatly expanded YHWH's role in history and 
lists six historical themes: 1) creation; 2) the earlier 
patriarch Abraham; 3) a much expanded account of Israelites 
in and out of Egypt; 4) the giving of the law at Sinai; 5) 
wandering and rebellion in the wilderness; 6) the conquest. 

During the 700 years which separate these two accounts 
the people of Israel thought much about the Exodus experience 
and it's revelatory significance, rethinking all of their history 
in light of it, leading to the form of the Hebrew Bible as we 
now have it. Similarly, Israel uses images and ideas drawn 
from the Exodus experience to reflect upon how present and future 
events are proclaiming and will continue to proclaim the glory 
of YHWH. In such a historical expression of faith, past divine 
interventions are never solely isolated to the past, but continue 
to exist within the worshipping community as promise. 

The Exodus, the theophany at Sinai, and the miraculous 
conquest of Canaan are interconnected. The motive for Israel 
entering into covenant relationship with YHWH at Sinai was their 
successful liberation from Egypt by YHWH. Similarly, Israel 
perceived their successful conquest of a homeland to be the 
God ordained completion of their liberation from foreign 
oppression. Significantly, the revelation of law at Sinai occurs 
only after the liberation, revealing that God's abundant mercy 
is not dependent upon our obedience to or even knowledge of 
divine law. Rather it is only through God's initial and on-going 


mercy that Israel is led into proper relationship and then a 
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homeland. 


In these experiences the concepts of covenant and election 
come to be of central importance in Israel's self-understanding. 
YHWH does not choose to liberate Israel from slavery for no 
reason, but in order for Israel to enter into covenental 
relationship with YHWH. This covenental relationship is between 
two very unequal parties. Israel understood YHWH to be the 
one most high god, creator and ruler of the world. In contrast 
to God's greatness, Israel emphasized its own lowliness. "The 
scheme of Genesis makes Israel the youngest of peoples” 
(Kaufmann, 299). Furthermore, Deut. 7:7 declares Israel to 
be "the fewest of all peoples", a theme reiterated in Amos 7:2, 
5 and Isaiah 41:14. Because Israel in and of itself is small 
and weak, their liberation and conquest and their every success 
attests to the mighty power of YHWH. As such, the history of 
Israel becomes a wonder and a sign of God's liberating action 
in history on behalf of the weak. Through no merit of its own, 


Israel understood itself as being chosen or elected by God to 


be special participants in God's plan of redemption, to be "a 


kingdom of priests, and a holy nation" (Exod. 19:6). 

The relationship between YHWH and Israel can only be 
understood in terms of a covenant bond. A covenant is a special 
binding agreement between two parties in which each agrees 
to certain conditions on their relationship and vows to uphold 
those conditions. Although Israel's covenant model was modeled 
after existing Near East political treaty forms, particularly 


the Hittite suzerainty covenant, YHWH's covenant with Israel 
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is original and unique in significant ways. First, the content 
of the covenental laws given to and received by Israel at Sinai 
can be "characterized by a humane Spirit, high ethical emphasis, 
and a pervading religious fervor", when compared to "other Near 
Eastern codes" (Anderson, 135). But Kaufmann argues that the 
real novelty of these laws is their grounding. 

"For the first time morality was represented as prophetic 
revelation, an expression of the Supreme moral will of 
God. . . Morality was thus transferred from the realm of wisdom 
to the realm of prophecy, the realm of absolute divine command. 
All the laws of the Torah are given to the nation, and the nation 
as a whole is answerable for their violation. .. Morality ceases 
being a private matter. (233-4). 

Also unique is Israel's very personal and intimate 
conception of this covenant, viewing adherence to its laws not 
as a legal burden, but as a living, loving response to God's 
saving mercy. "The word used to signify covenant affection 
and loyalty (hesed) is also used to signify the affection and 
loyalty of kinsmen" (McBrien, 889). Two very different 
understandings of covenant are preserved in the Hebrew Bible. 
The Old Epic tradition affirms that the covenant is conditional 
upon humanity's obedience to YHWH's voice, whereas in the 
Priestly tradition the covenant is seen as unconditional and 
everlasting, regardless of humanity's obedience (Anderson, 
85-86). It says much about Israelite sacred history that widely 
different views are preserved side by side in the Bible. Despite 
the tensions between these two variant traditions, the commanding 
experience of the Sinai covenant proved to be a root~experience 


forever affecting how Israel would view itself and its history. 


Several other themes are emphasized throughout the Hebrew 
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Bible as the story is told of how Israel historically enacted 

its faith. Boadt lists the Hebrew Bible's ten most significant 
themes as follows: 1) "God is one"; 2) "God is an actor in 
history"; 3) "the necessity of human response to what God does"; 
4) “praise of God"; 5) "community and covenant"; 6) Israel as 

"a people of tradition and institutions"; 7) "the tension between 
God's will and our often sinful and selfish response"; 8) “hope 
and optimism about the future"; 9) "the goodness of the world"; 
10) "the Bible is wisdom" (544-551). 

Viewing Biblical accounts as sacred history has many 
implications for religious education and pastoral ministry. 
Starting from such a viewpoint, one must necessarily question 
what a particular text or tradition meant to the original 
community for which it was written and how it functioned in 
its original context. Hayes and Holladay state that generally 
‘a text's message relates to one of three basic forms of ministry: 
priest, prophet and sage. A text which emphasizes the priestly 
function is meant to be used "in a supportive, enhancing, and 
celebrative fashion", The prophetic function "challenges the 
present, its commitments and orientation, and calls for new 
and sometimes radical revision and alteration". The function 
of sage or advisor "has as its goal the offering of instruction, 
wisdom or insight" without either affirming or challenging 
present conditions (124-5). Only by discerning what the text 
meant in its original context can the text come alive for the 
modern reader and inform him/her about what it's significance 


is today by permitting analogies to be made between the past 
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and present. 

Probably the most important thing about sacred history, 
repeatedly emphasized by Herberg, is that it "calls for personal 
appropriation of the biblical story" (65). There are two 
elements to this appropriation One is the re-enactment of the 
story of sacred history in communal worship so as to contemporize 
the story. Through this process something very special happens, 
"ThJistory and eternity are fused in the living contemporaneous 
moment" (Herberg, 70). When the Sinai covenant experience is 
appropriated and re-enacted in our lives, for instance, we 
realize that "[i]t was not with our fathers that the Lord made 
this covenant, but with us, with all of us who are alive here 
today" (Deut. 5:3). We thereby become contemporaries with Moses 
and are ourselves liberated from bondage and brought into 
covenental relationship. This is the transforming power that 
sacred history has in people's lives, a transformation which 
religious educators and pastoral ministers are challenged to 
help facilitate. But there is another step a person must take 
to fully appropriate sacred history, and that is to become, 
along with God, an active participant in that on-going history. 
In this way divine transformation spreads out beyond the self 
and the community to the world at large. 

"Tt is (to borrow from Kierkegaard) as though we sat 
witnessing some tremendous epic drama being performed on a vast 
stage, when suddenly the chief character of the drama, who is 
also the director, steps forward to the front of the stage, 
fixes his eye upon us, points his finger at us, and calls out: 
"You, you're wanted. Come up here. Take your part!" This is 
the call of faith coming from out of 'sacred history', the call 


to cease to be a spectator and come forward to be an actor in 
the great drama of redemption" (Herberg, 41). 
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